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growth of the Jeffersonian party as the crisis "when every-
thing dear and valuable to us is assailed, when this party
hangs upon the wheels of government as a dead weight,"
And in the same year he expressed similar anti-Republican
feeling in a letter to his nephew. In the light of such
evidence, it is foolish to describe Washington as a non-
party man, or as holding the balance evenly between Hamil-
ton and Jefferson. Washington was not so flaccid in the
face of a fundamental issue.
On March 4th,   1797, Washington attended the in-
auguration of John Adams as President, and five days later
he left Philadelphia for Mount Vernon.   The following year,
when war with France threatened, Washington accepted the
appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the American army.
But the war did not come, so Washington had no further
military duties.    He devoted the last two years of his
life to restoring order on his estates.    In a letter written
at this time he states "that I begin my diurnal course with
the sun, that if my hirelings are not in their places at that
time I send them messages expressive of my sorrow for
their indisposition, that, having put these wheels in motion
I examine the state of things further; and the more they are
probed, the deeper I find the wounds are which my buildings
have sustained by the absence and neglect of eight years."
All his life, ever since his first expedition across the Blue
Ridge Mountains, Washington had been subject to attacks of
dysentery and malaria.  These wasting sicknesses, combined
with the excessive physical activity of campaigning, made
him feel his years to the fulL   In December, 1799, at the age
of sixty-seven, he developed an inflammation of the throat,
following on a bad cold.   Within two days he was dead.